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Park Work near Boston. 


N 1893 the Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act 
which enabled the cities and tewns surrounding Boston 

to codperate with that city in securing open spaces for the 
use of the public, and the Metropolitan Park Commission 
was created to select and control these spaces. To the 
original Commission of Inquiry when it was making a pre- 
liminary study of this great park system the landscape- 
architect reported that long and continuous open areas, to 
be of the greatest benefit to the whole population of the 
metropolitan district, ought to be situated (1) on wooded 
and rocky hills; (2) along brooks and rivers, and (3) by 
the shores of the Bay and the sea. This thought, sug- 
gested by the geography of the district, has been steadily 
adhered to, and all the reservations created by the Com- 
mission belong to one of these three classes. In the report 
of the landscape-architects for 1895, published not long 
ago, it is stated that the areas now or soon to be controlled 
by the Commission include more numerous large pleasure- 
grounds than are governed by any public authority in 
North America, with the exception of the Governments of 
the United States and Canada. They comprise the Blue 
Hills reservation, five miles long; the Middlesex Fells 
reservation, two miles square; Stony Brook reservation, 
two miles long; Charles River reservation, including the 
semi-public river-banks, five miles long ; the Mystic Valley 
parkway, two miles long, and the Revere Beach reserva- 
tion, three miles long. The development of a work of such 
magnitude has more than a local interest, and the annual 
reports of the landscape-architects, as they give a record of 
the progress of the work and unfold the design, make a 
series of documents of the highest value to all who are 
interested in providing recreation-grounds for a large pop- 
ulation. 

To descend to the details of the work reported during 
the year just passed it is to be noted that the chief atten- 
tion has been given to revising the boundaries of the pub- 
lic lands. Commissioners who purchase land for public 
use are not in the habit of making any serious study of 
boundary problems, nor are they adequately equipped, as 
a rule, to settle them intelligently, and therefore almost 
every park in this country is disfigured or, at least, fails to 
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produce the highest effect because details which are essen- 
tial to its completeness have been omitted or some incon- 
gruous feature has been included. It is not tobe expected 
that a park line which follows property lines between 


private owners will include all that is essential and exclude ~ 


what is not essential to its highest value. A sad example 
of this is to be found in our own city, where large park 
areas have been purchased with their boundary lines estab- 
lished by chance or, at least, without any serious study 
of their actual significance. Considerable care was exer- 
cised in the purchase of metropolitan park lands for 
the greater Boston, and yet we find in the report of Messrs. 
Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot that many amendments in the 
boundaries of all these reservations need to be made. A 
strip of land is added here to permit the construction of a 
boundary road without injuring a row of fine trees; a 
winding tongue of land is added there to give access to 
the same park from an important highway ; a triangle is 
added here and a sliver of land is added there, an irregular 
and useless tract is restored to its owner in another place— 
in short, the whole ground has been subjected toa thorough 
study, so that whatever is essential to the charm of the place 
may be retained, and every facility for reaching it by 
cheap and rapid transportation provided. 

Meanwhile it is to be noted that no haste is made toward 
building substantial stone-filled and graveled carriage- 
roads through the reservations. It is true there are road- 
ways now existing and others which have been built under 
the authority of local superintendents, and these, to a cer- 
tain extent, have opened the reservations to the driving 
public, but it is admitted that these roads do not exhibit the 
scenery of the reservations as advantageously as it ought 
to be exhibited and asit will beshown in the future, and they 
possess bad grades and bad lines. Nevertheless, before a 
comprehensive scheme of permanent roads can be studied 
it is certainly better to adopt the plan of the Commission 
and avoid all expensive constructions. The money availa- 
ble for such wheelways is well devoted to the clearing out 
of new walks and bridle-paths, and marking them with 
guide-posts, until the completion of the study may make it 
possible to give the permanent carriage-ways their best 
location. 

These reports furnish salutary reading for all persons who 
think that the sole, or even the chief, work of a landscape- 
architect or a professional designer of parks is to make pretty 
pictures of flowers, and grass, and shrubs and trees, or to 
erect structures for merely ornamental purposes. Unfor- 
tunately, too many landscape-gardeners have no more 
elevated professional ideals than this. They do not recog- 
nize the fact that true art is not the servant of some tem- 
porary fashion, but something that is to endure, and must, 
therefore, have a permanent basis in the necessities and 
aspirations of human life. In these immense areas of 
rugged hills and wooded slopes, sunny glades and spark- 
ling watercourses, the greater Boston has acquired a prop- 
erty in scenery which has a positive and inestimable value 
for the health and refreshment of the people whose lives 
must be passed in the noise and confusion and rectangular 
ugliness which seem to be the essential conditions of life 
in thickly crowded cities. It is evidently not the pur- 
pose of the designers to trick out the noble features of 
these northern landscapes with exotic vegetation or with 
incongruous bits of architecture, but to restore and re- 
tain, as far as possible, the original poetic charm of 
the place, which is its essential value. Balustrades and 
terraces and parterres of flowers or any other artificial 
ornaments are sorry substitutes for a real woodland walk 
or a group of noble trees like the Waverly Oaks, or a look 
over the restless sea. It is real nature and not affected 
naturalism that soothes the city-wearied spirit and has a 


genuine sanitary effect upon a mind harassed with busi- | 


ness cares. Among these wild hills and shady defiles and 
extended views the active business man is furnished with 
the most certain relief from that nervous exhaustion which 
comes from the excitement and stress of city life, and the 
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poor can find that refreshment which the rich secure by 
expensive travel and luxurious establishments in the coun- 
try. Public pleasure-grounds are possessions of rare value 
when treated with the full knowledge that they are to 
meet the elementary wants of the human soul by men 
who have a reverent love for nature, and whose primary 
aim is to develop the latent possibilities of the scenery on 
its poetic side and make these kindly influences accessible 
to all. They are more to be prized, shall we say, than 
great cathedrals or libraries or museums of science or art. 


In the report of the landscape-architects for the Park 
Department of the city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
most interesting portion is that which relates to the Cam- 
bridge Field, a rectangular playground, which is to have a 
central building as a meeting-place and shelter from show- 
ers, a band-stand, a check-room for deposits of clothing, 
skates and other articles, closets and wash-rooms, and a 
counter for the sale of light refreshments, etc. Inasmuch 
as experience has proved that whenever such a playground 
is treated in a makeshift way people are apt to abuse it, it 
is urged that the finish should be of the best, with arrange- 
ments ample and attractive, so that as soon as it is open it 
will become a success and will help to form good habits in 
the people who frequent the place. After explaining that 
the cost of maintaining the central building would be prac- 
tically nothing, because some worthy person would take 
the position of caretaker without any other pay than the 
privilege of selling refreshments, sharpening skates, etc., 
the landscape-architects add: 

Believing as we do in the great practical usefulness and 
value of the proposed building, we have, as you know, made 


it the central and dominating feature of our design for the 
whole field. 
dinate to the scenery; and to this end they are aften given 
picturesque forms, such as blend easily with the foliage. In 
such parks buildings are best when half-concealed or even 
hidden. In aconfined, level, formal and generally rectilinear 
public ground, like Cambridge Field, buildings should cer- 
tainly, so it seems to us, both stand forth openly and possess 
a dignified architectural character. A rural cottage would be 
as incongruous in a formal square as a classic mansion would 
be in a rough New England pasture. If, therefore, the Com- 
mission cannot afford at this time to set up an appropriatel 
substantial architectural structure, we would suggest that build- 
ing be for the present postponed. The site allotted to the 
building on the plan may be kept open, and the two necessary 
but temporary small closet buildings may be conveniently 
placed in the spaces which are marked on the plan as intended 
for the children’s and girls’ playgrounds. We are quite sure 
that this course will prove wiser than would be the immediate 
construction of any building which would not correspond in 
style and appearance, as well as in use and convenience, with 
the general plan for the Field. 


We are glad to know that a building of dignified charac- 
ter has been designed and that work will begin on it at 
once, and we agree with the landscape-architects that such 
a house will so enhance the value of the Field to all who 
may frequent it, and particularly for women and children 
and babies, that it will more than repay its first cost. 


Some Native Ornamental Grasses.—IlI. 


OUNTAIN RICE, Oryzopsis membranacea, is a re- 
markably pretty grass, with large open panicles of 

white, silky, hairy spikelets. In the Rocky Mountain region, 
where it abounds, it is esteemed as one of the Bunch Grasses. 
One of the plants that have received the name of Hair- 


Grass is Muhlenbergia capillaris. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the beauty of this plant with its red-purple, 
hair-like panicles that bend before the lightest breeze. 
Muhlenbergia Texana, a species inhabiting the dry plains 
of the south-west, has a similar, but much smaller, panicle. 

Tussock-Grass, Deschampsia czspitosa, native of the 
cooler parts of both hemispheres, is a rather elegant grass. 
Especially so is a variety found in the mountains of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, with tufts of short fine leaves and a 
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panicle tinged with bronze and purple. In the Appalachian 
region D. flexuosa is not infrequent, dwelling upon rocky 
ledges. The slightly bending panicle is of a chestnut-brown 
color, and has a certain delicate grace that makes it a very 
attractiveplant. 

The group of grasses known to botanists as the tribe 
Chloridez comprises more showy and ornamental species 
than almost any other. Some of the species of Chloris, 
the genus from which the tribe takes its name, are culti- 
vated for their beauty. They are easily recognized by their 
flower-clusters, consisting of slender spikes digitately ar- 
ranged like those of the common Crab-Grass. In Florida 
two species, C. glauca and C. Swartziana, are notable for 
their elegance. They are smooth, glaucous plants with 
brownish spikes. C. elegans in the arid region of the 
south-west is a showy grass with densely bearded white or 
pinkish spikes. The Grama or Mesquit grasses of the 
prairies and the still drier region to the south are all of 
them pretty. Among them, Bouteloua breviseta, a rare 
western Texan species with rigid stems and leaves and 
short spreading spikes, is particularly ornamental. Not 
less so is B. prostrata, which grows in tufts spreading out 
on the ground, and bears short, curiously curled spikes. 
Some of these small Gramas would be good plants for 
edgings. 

The Toothache-Grass, Ctenium, of moist Pine-barrens 
in the south Atlantic and Gulf states, owes its popular 
name to a reputed virtue of its pungent root-stock. It is an 
odd grass and a handsome one. Its brown spikes are 
wide-spreading when young, but as they mature they 
curve inward, after the manner of a wounded centipede. 
This is one of our few fragrant grasses, the older plants 
having an odor like that of the Balm of old gardens. 

Among the Melic-Grasses, Melica, there are some pretty 
species. The unarmed Nodding Melic, M. nutans, whose 
slender clusters of nodding whitish and purplish spikelets 
are to be seen in May on river bluffs in the eastern states, 
is worthy of mention. M. spectabilis, found in the Rocky 
Mountain region, has large showy, red-tinged spikelets and 
culms with a bulb-like base. One of the few of our native 
grasses sometimes seen in cultivation is Uniola latifolia, a 
truly beautiful plant with broad leaves of a singularly rich 
green and drooping panicles of flattened spikelets. It is a 
native of river-banks in the eastern states, especially south- 
ward. It has a preference for rich soil. Sea Oats, Uniola 
paniculata, is of quite a different aspect. Its stems and 
leaves are rigid and glaucous. The whitish panicles are 
very conspicuous, and are sometimes gathered and dried 
for winter bouquets. Sea Oats is found from Virginia to 
Texas on ocean beache3, where its strong root-stocks do 
good service in holding the drifting sands. The common 
Reed, Phragmites communis, is one of our largest and 
showiest grasses, much resembling the closely related 
Arundo Donax. It abounds in the coast marshes, where it 
grows with Cord-Grass, and about inland lakes and ponds. 
It deserves a place in every park or pleasure-ground where 
marsh or water plants can be grown. Another grass suit- 
able for cultivation in aquatic gardens is the Reed Meadow- 
Grass, Glyceria aquatica, a large species often growing in 
shallow water. It. grows wild across the continent north- 
ward. Water-fowl relish the seeds, which are produced in 
great quantity, and fish are said to eat them. 

Squirrel-tail Grass, Hordeum jubatum, is a handsome 
grass with lustrous pale green or purplish spikes. On ac- 
count of the long awns or beard it is sometimes a trouble- 
some weed. It is quite an ornamental grass, but has a 
great drawback in the tendency of the spikes to break up 
as the seed ripens. This habit, perhaps, once existed in 
the related Barley, but has been cured by long cultivation 
and selection. Arundinaria macrosperma, the Big Cane of 
the southern states, is our only woody grass. It is not a 
handsome plant—is decidedly unsightly, in fact. But, as 
it forms almost impenetrable thickets, it might be useful 
for hedges and wind-breaks where the climate is sufficiently 
mild and the soil is sufficiently moist. 
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Besides these indigenous grasses there are a number 
introduced from the Old World and naturalized in various 
parts of the country that might be referred to in passing. 
Velvet-Grass or Meadow Soft-Grass, Holcus lanatus, is quite 
conspicuous in grass-lands by reason of its whitish color 
and the often beautifully pink or purple tinted panicle. 
Hare’s-tail, Quaking-Grass and Hair-Grass, Aira caryo- 
phyllea, are pretty grasses, sometimes cultivated, chiefly 
in Europe, for dry bouquets. They are mostly natives of 
the Mediterranean region, but now grow wild in various 
parts of North America. Arundo Donax, from southern 
Europe, is said to be established in Virginia and along the 
lower Rio Grande. 

Only a few of our beautiful native grasses are mentioned 
here. There are others quite as handsome; and from the 
four quarters of the earth hundreds of ornamental species 
could be gathered. Grasses have been too long neglected 
in the flower garden. Planting them in the shape of lawns 
to be kept closely mown is not enough, for it does not 
allow the often graceful and delicately colored flower-clus- 
ters to be seen. Grasses are easily cultivated and require 
but a minimum of care. That they are more hardy than 
most plants, and less easily injured by transplanting, is 
shown by the readiness with which the natives of one coun- 
try are naturalized in another when accidentally introduced 
To what extent some of them may be improved for orna- 
mental purposes by cultivation and selection remains to 
be seen; but, even as they are, many of them have quali- 
ties that entitle them to the recognition of the horticulturist. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 7. H. Kearney, Jr. 


Spring in the Pines. 
AM writing on the 19th of April, and vegetation is 
further advanced than it ordinarily is at this date, and 
yet ten days ago, after an unusually cold March and early 
April, all vegetation in the Pines seemed at a standstill and 
the season was unprecedentedly late. But ten days of 
August weather, following hard after frost, has aroused the 
latent forcés of nature to an activity which has been almost 
startling. We can hear and see the buds swelling and 
bursting, especially in the early morning and evening. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, and see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of life, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And creeping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

No one ever saw the Bloodroot pushing up and spread- 
ing its white petals in such haste to meet the sun. Trailing 
Arbutus and Pyxie, due to flower long ago, were held back 
by the cold, but under the genial influences of an hour 
they were both in full bloom. The red keys are hanging 
on the Swamp Maples, and the White Maples have already 
shed their flowers. March checked the Filbert and Alder 
tassels, which were shedding their pollen as long ago as 
February, so that there were some fresh catkins still left to 
open with the sudden warmth. The bursting buds of the 
Bayberry are crowding off the old but still green and fra- 
grant leaves from the stem, and the spicy aroma about the 
Sassafras tells us that its flowers are opening. The 
Amelanchiers have been somewhat tardy, but they are 
now covered with bloom like the other early-flowering 
trees. Some of the dwarf Willows in the Pines are exceed- 
ingly handsome now, with their flowers ranked thickly 
along the stem ; the deep scarlet stamens, just before they 
shed their pollen and later as they expand into yellowish 
fluffy flowers, make them most desirable shrubs for a 
spring garden. 

After all, the bursting of the leaf-buds and the sudden 
expansion of the leaves seem more wonderful, if possible, 
than the opening of the flowers. To-day a tree is envel- 
oped in a soft haze of light yellow or a greenish mist and 
to-morrow it waves boughs of foliage dense enough for 
shade, and in the deciduous woods here the range of varied 
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color is beyond all description. In the garden, Cherries 
and Plum trees are fragrant with their white flowers, while 
Peach and Almonds with their rosy blossoms add to the 
picture. Even the Apple-trees are showing the pink tips 
of their flower-buds, an unusual spectacle in mid-April. The 
Japan Quince and Exochordas, the early Spirzeas and For- 
sythias are at their very best, and so is the Akebia with its 
chocolate blossoms. 

The effect of this midsummer weather upon the birds is 
amusing. It is very plain that they imagine they are be- 
hindhand in their work. Three robins have constructed 
nests near my house, two of them building after the normal 
fashion, with mud foundations, but the third evidently feels 
called upon to do something out of the ordinary, and is 
trying to found her house on a few dry twigs and a quan- 
tity of chicken feathers. The nest is in a Hemlock near the 
ground, so that we have no difficulty in watching its 
progress. The bird hurries to the chicken-yard and selects 
long feathers, so that she can weave them in with the 
twigs. But it is a novel kind of architecture for her, and 
she is making an untidy mess of it. Her mate does not 
assist in the building, but perches himself on the naked 
branch of a Mulberry-tree near by, and when she arrives 
with her load of feathers he looks.at her in such a comical 
way that one can almost hear his comments on her work. 
Plainly she has caught the spirit of the age, and, like the 
new woman, she will not be bound to the traditions of her 
race. A pair of golden-winged woodpeckers are making 
an excavation in a Maple within a few feet of the house. 
These large and beautiful birds are joint partners in this 
work as well as in other household affairs. One of the pair 
will work vigorously for a time, and then, promptly re- 
sponding to a call, the other will come to take its place at 
the hole, while the first retires to a distance and keeps 
guard. Let me approach ever so cautiously that side of 
the house where the tree stands and the watching bird will 
sound the alarm, the tapping ceases instantly and the head 
of the worker is thrust out to investigate. If 1 approach 
nearer it flies away, but if I slowly move off it soon begins 
work. Thrushes, wrens, song sparrows and vesper spar- 
rows are filling the air with glad music; insects are buzz- 
ing among the flowers and butterflies are flitting here and 
there ; in fact, the whole scene is filled with action where 
but ten days ago every sign of life was locked up in frost. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Parrotia JacquemontiaAna.—This is now flowering for the 
first time in the arboretum at Kew. It differs from Parrotia 
Persica in having smaller flowers arranged in a conical head 
and surrounded by ovate petaloid whitish bracts nearly an 
inch long. The flowers are developed before the young leaves. 
When mature, the leaves are orbicular or obovate, distinctly 
toothed all around the edges, dull green, and they do not 
assume the bright colors in autumn so characteristic of the 
Persian species. The former is a native of Kashmir at an 
elevation of from 5,000 to 9,000 feet, where it forms a 
Hazel-like bush, six to twelve feet high. Dr. Aitchison found 
it in abundance in Afghanistan in the interior of the hills, 
forming much of the shrub jungle there. He says the long 
slender stems and pliant branches are used in wicker-work 
and for the handles of farm implements. As a garden plant 
it is not as valuable as P. Persica, which at Kew forms a 
beautiful shrub or small tree, bearing large glossy green 
leaves all summer, which in autumn change to the richest 
hues of orange, red, brown aitd yellow. 

Wipbreinctonia Wuyte1.—The Milanji Cypress, as this 
plant is popularly known, has been largely distributed from 
Kew by means of seeds and young plants. It bids fair to 
become a useful garden plant, and also, in countries favor- 
able to its growth out-of-doors, a valuable timber tree. It 
was discovered in quantity a few years ago on the moun- 
tains of British Central Africa, where it forms large forests, 
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and the wood is.so valued there that Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner in that territory, has taken 
steps to protect the remnants of the forests and to plant 
more on an extensive scale. According toa report recently 
made there are about 150,000 large trees covering some 
thousand acres, with an average of forty cubic feet of 
timber in each tree, which is valued at three shillings per 
foot. The destruction from forest fires, etc., has recently 
been so great that “it is no exaggeration to say that five or 
six years’ more delay in the assumption of control over the 
remaining forests would have meant the entire extinction 
of this unique conifer.” It grows to a height of about 150 
feet, the trunk being six feet in diameter at the base. 

Prunus Pseupo-cerasus.—English horticulture has only 
recently become acquainted with the value of this beauti- 
ful spring-flowering tree, but now it is certain to be soon 
abundantly represented. I first saw it in the nursery of 
Mr. A. Waterer, at Knap Hill, where it was called Prunus 
Watereri. Messrs. Veitch & Sons exhibited it last week 
before the Royal Horticultural Society, and in the last issue 
of The Gardeners’ Chronicle there is an excellent illustration 
of it. Young trees of it at Kew are at the present time 
literally laden with beautiful, large, rose-tinted or white 
flowers in crowded clusters ; a yellow-flowered variety is 
also in bloom at Kew. The Japanese nurserymen recom- 
mend it as a street-tree, and offer about a dozen named 
varieties characterized by white, various shades of pink, 
greenish white, single and double flowers. The wood is 
also said to be invaluable for engraving. As a spring- 
flowering tree P. Pseudo-cerasus deserves to rank with the 
Almond, double Red Peach, P. triloba and P. Mume. The 
last-named is also offered in considerable variety by Japa- 
nese nurserymen, who call it the queen of Japanese trees. 

PRUNUS SPINOSA FLORIPLENO.—One of the most attractive 
shrubs in flower in the arboretum at Kew is a bush of a 
double variety of the Black Thorn, its branches being 
thickly clothed with clusters of pure white flowers, com- 
posed of many petals spreading outward and showing a 
bright green eye. The black bark of the branches heightens 
the effect of the pure white, and when the sunlight is upon 
it the bush appears to glisten likesnow. This is a plant of 
exceptional merit, and is as hardy as the Black Thorn. 

Prunus TriLopa.—I omitted in my last letter to empha- 
size the fact that this plant should not be grafted on to 
another species, as is too commonly’the practice among 
nurserymen. Grafted plants of it invariably die young. 
It may be increased by layering or from suckers, and when 
on its own roots it goes on happily for many years. 

Prunus Grayana.—This is now in flower at Kew. It 
does not appear to differ from Prunus Padus, the Bird 
Cherry. The Kew plant was obtained from Dr. Dieck. 

Berseris NepaLensis.—This noble species is hardy only 
in the warmer parts of England. In Cornwall it is repre- 
sented by large specimens, and I have seen it about fifteen 
feet high in a garden near Dorset... At Kew it does not 
grow well, and is injured by frost injwinter. The foliage 
of healthy plants is very ornamental, being pinnate, a foot 
or more long, with leaflets four or five inches long of a 
glossy green color. The .flowers dre in terminal erect 
heads nearly a foot long, very crowded, and colored bright 
yellow. According to Sir Joseph Hooker, it occurs in the 
temperate Himalaya at an altitude of from four to eight 
thousand feet, and also in the Nilghiri mountains. A form 
of it known in gardens as Berberis Bealei, a native of Japan, 
has even larger leaves than the type. It is grown in the 
temperate house at Kew, and I have seen very fine speci- 
mens grown as pot-plants for the conservatory. I saw a 
magnificent specimen of it in the garden of Colonel Tre- 
mayne in Cornwall, where it is grown as B. Japonica, var. 
Bealei. 

Berseris suxitrotia.—This Chilian species, known in 
gardens as Berberis rotundifolia and B. fascicularis, a 
variety of the common B. Aquifolium, are two of the most 
attractive shrubs in flower here now. Bushes of the former, 
six feet high and eight feet through, are covered with pend- 
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ent balls of bright golden yellow, and suggest B. Darwini. 
The other plant is remarkable for the numerous clusters 
and bright yellow color of its flowers, far brighter than any 
other form of B. Aquifolium. 

SaxirraGa Stracuevi.—Flowering examples of this spe- 
cies were shown a fortnight ago by Mr. G. Paul, and 
obtained a first-class certificate. Although introduced from 
the Himalaya by Sir Joseph Hooker in 1851 and cultivated 
out-of-doors at Kew for many years, it has not become 
popular, probably because it is not so hardy as its ally, Saxi- 
fraga ligulata, although it is handsomer than that species. At 
Kew it is grown on the rockery, where its thick contorted 
prostrate stems embrace and nestle against the gray stones 
in a partially shaded position. Here it has grown freely 
and flowered profusely every year. The leaves are decidu- 
ous and the flowers are developed in March or April before 
the new leaves appear. In colder localities it ought to be 
protected in winter or lifted and placed in a frame till 
danger is over. The flowers, which are borne in large 
cymose clusters, are an inch across, white, tinted with rose. 
There is a yellow-flowered variety. S. Stracheyi is a native 
of Kashmir at an elevation of 8,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Pincuicuta caupata.—A few pans of this pretty Butter- 
wort help to liven up the greenhouse in the early months 
of the year. At Kew it is grown along with the Mexican 
Orchids and thrives satisfactorily. The plants go to rest 
in winter when they are kept moderately dry. They are 
again started into growth in February by repotting them 
into new soil and placing them on a shelf in a temperature 
of about sixty degrees. At present they are in full flower 
and are as effective as large-flowered Masdevallias. A 
stock of plants can easily be raised by breaking off the 
outer leaves from the plants when at rest and planting 


them in sand in a propagating-house. It is now fifteen 


years since this species Was introduced from Mexicq by 
Messrs. F. Sander and first flowered at Kew. If a number 
of plants are grown and started in batches a succession of 
flowers may be had from spring until late in the autumn. 
Seeds are ripened freely, and from them some variation in 
flower-color has resulted. Good varieties have flowers two 
inches across and of a brilliant crimson color. 
Narcisst.—Flowers of these plants among grass are a 
delightful feature if tastefully planted. I have lately seen 
attempts at this kind of wild or natural gardening in some 
of the London parks which are an utter failure, owing to 
the formal massing of the bulbs. Anything in the nature 
of a strict outline must be avoided. _At Kew the bulbs are 
planted so as to look as natural as possible, here and there 
a thick colony with a few stragglers and smaller clusters, 
finally thinning down to nothing. They are most effective 
when planted on lawns where trees are numerous and 
especially where conifers and deciduous trees are mixed. 
In such situations a glade-like effect is obtained. In one 
part of the garden the Incomparabilis and Poeticus varie- 
ties have been planted so extensively among the grass that 
they present the appearance of a meadow overrun with 
Daffodils. The bulbs of these plants are now so abundant 
and cheap as to place such a display as is here described 
within the means of all gardeners. But the bulbs must be 


lanted with taste. 
aie ee Sat sar i W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Rose, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan. 


HIScomparatively new Rose (see opposite page), which 

is much admired, and promises to bean important 
commercial variety, is a sport from the) well-known Tea 
Rose, Madame Cusin. It is a strong plant of good habit, 
and it grows vigorously under glass, making sturdy stems 
with luxuriant foliage and producing a flower on every 
shoot. Good judges pronounce it the most prolific of all 
Roses for greenhouse cultivation. The flowers are larger 
than those of Madame Cusin, and when fully developed are 
as large as those of the Hybrid Perpetual class, being at 
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Fig. 28.—Rose, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan.—See page 174- 
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their best four and a half or more inches across and very 
full. The color is an even shade of cerise-red, with a deli- 
cate tint of lemon at the base of the petals, which makes 
an exceedingly brilliant combination under artificial light, 
while it is pleasing at all times. The petals are broad and 
heavy, and they last a long time on the plants, and when 
cut. To give an idea of their keeping qualities, Mr. John 
N. May, of Summit, New Jersey, with whom this plant 
originated, cites the fact that a dozen of these roses were 
cut with long stems on the 26th of December, 1894, and 
sent to England. They were kept until the 15th of January, 
when they were exhibited at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of England, and, although they had then been cut 
twenty days, the judges found them in sufficiently good 
order to deserve an award of merit. Cut roses of this 
variety have been repeatedly shipped by express from New 
Jersey to Omaha, Denver and other remote western cities, 
where they arrived in perfect condition. 


Cultural Department. 


Orchid Notes. 


EAN RE REGNIERI is a useful terrestrial Orchid. Just 
as C. vestita and its varieties and C. Veitchii are going 
ouf of bloom, the flowers on this plant begin to open and con- 
tinue until near the end of April. It is a deciduous plant, 
losing its leaves just before the flowers open, and it is, there- 
fore, destitute of leaves while the plants are blossoming. If the 
plants are arranged among the handsome-leaved Cypripe- 
diums the deficiency of foliage is not observed, and the 
rac: mes show to good advantage. The pseudo-bulbs are four 
inches long or more, flask-shaped and jointed, and the flowers 
are in racemes on long stems, which attain a height of two 
and a half to three feet. The flower-stem grows straight for 
about eighteen inches high and the remainder bends over 
gracefully. The flowers are ot pleasing colors, the sepals and 
petals white, and the lip rosy-pink. This Calanthe, like all 
the deciduous ones, needs a thorough rest. After the plants 
are done blossoming they should be put in a dry warm place 
and water entirely withheld. Assoon as they begin to grow, 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, all the exhausted 
soil removed and the old roots shortened back within about an 
inch of the pseudo-bulb. They should then be planted singly 
into four or five inch pots, according to the size and strength 
of the pseudo-bulb. Fibrous loam, with a small quantity of 
lumpy dried cow-manure, makesa good compost... After the 
plants are potted but little water is needed until the roots have 
taken hold of the fresh soil. When the pots are well filled 
with roots a weak solution made from fresh cow-manure 
should be given once or twice, as the plants may need it. 
Little water is needed when the pseudo-bulbs have attained 
their full size, and when the plants are in bloom they need just 
enough water to keep the flowers from drooping. 

One of the handsomest Cypripediums iu bloom now is 
C. hirsutissimum. The flowers are very pleasing, the dif- 
ferent shades blending admirably; they measure five or six 
inches in diameter and are produced singly from the young 
growth on large scapes which measure nine to twelve inches. 
The dorsal sepal is large, of a reddish purple color, with a mar- 
gin of clear green. The lower sepal is rather small and also 
of areddish purple color. The petals are large, spathulate, 
twisted, hairy along the margins and narrowed down to the 
base. The lip is deep green, tinged with lighter green. The 
flowers of this plant, like many others belonging to the genus, 
if properly looked after, will last for many weeks. The leaves 
are dark green, strap-shaped and nearly a foot long. C. hir- 
sutissimum likes heat and moisture and grows well here in the 
stove. 

Another good Cypripedium, and one that flowers freely 
and is also easy to grow, is C. Boxallii.. It is a stemless 
plant and has thick, dark green strap-shaped leaves, which 
measure nearly a fvotin length. The large showy flowers on 
our — are produced singly on erect scapes. The dorsal 
sepal is of a greenish color and the edges are white, with 
numerous purple spots. The petals and the lip are of a green- 
ish yellow, tinged with purple. The flowers are distinct and 
have a shining appearance. It is of easy cultivation, and 
although often recommended for an intermediate house, it 
does well here in a stove temperature and produces large 
flowers freely. The flowers have exceptional lasting qualities, 
and some have been on the plants for more than two months, 
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A large plant of Arpophyllum giganteum has blossomed sat- 
isfactorily here. It is grown in a large square basket which 
is suspended near the roof-glass, and has produced fine, large 
spikes of rosy-purple flowers. It is a strong-growing plant, 
with drooping, strap-shaped leaves twelve to fifteen inches 
long; when Hs t developed they are of a bronzy color, but 
later they take on a deep green. The inflorescence is a dense - 
spike made up of numerous small rosy-purple flowers pro- 
duced on stout stems. This Arpophyllum grows vigorously 
planted in a deep basket in fern-root mixed with sphagnum- 
moss. While growing it needs plenty of water and abundance 
of light. The temperature of the house where it grows ranges 
from fifty to fifty-five degrees, Fahrenheit. It is a native of 
Mexico and Guatemala, and was introduced from there to 
England in 18 


39. 
Botanic Garden, Ssh teaches, Robert Cameron. 


The Cultivation of Nepenthes. 


N EPENTHES need close attention at this time of year when 
they are just beginning the period of most active growth. 
It depends altogether on their treatment for the next month 
or two whether the pitchers will be abundant.. These last for 
the better part of a year on the plants, andonsome kinds even 
longer. Without these curious adornments the plants, like 
some Orchids without their flowers, are anything but attrac- 
tive to the ordinary observer. 

Old plants of Nepenthes, as a rule, do not give as abundant 
crops of pitchers as plants one and two years old, but they are 
usually larger than those on young plants. 

All the sorts are interesting, but they are not all easy to grow. 
The cultivation of some species is but little understood, and, 
indeed, the conditions under which some grow naturally can- 
not be imitated in a greenhouse. For instance, Burbidge, in 
his Gardens of the Sun, says in Borneo some species thrive 
luxuriantly on the summit of a hill on which, during daytime, 
the heat to a European is almost unbearable, while in the early 
morning the temperature is so low that a heavy winter over- 


‘coat is needed by the traveler. Those forms and hybrids 


which have originated in gardens are much to be preferred to 
the species on account of the ease with which they can be 
grown. The hybrid called Mastersiana is one of the very 
hest, as with ordinary care a good-sized and very prettily col- 
ored pitcher at the end of each leaf may be counted upon. It 
is also one of the easiest to rootfrom cuttings. The pitchers 
average six inches in length and two and one-half inches in 
diameter, and the color isdark red. Nepenthes Dominiana is 
an old garden hybrid, very free-growing, and has the further 
merit of succeeding in a lower temperature than most of the 
others. The color is yellowish-green. spotted with brown. 

Quite a number of American hybrids have been raised in 
recent years, and these include some specially beautiful sorts. 
One, named Nepenthes Morganiz, is almost rose color, and 
forms a very symmetrical plant if kept dwarf. N. Arnesiana, 
N. Siebrechtii and N. Dormanniana are closely related to each 
other, evidently springing from the same parentage. The 
pitchers are very large and more nearly round in outline than 
the first three named. N.Claytonii has long, narrow, dark- 
colored pitchers. 

A very essential point in the cultivation of Nepenthes is the 
frequent use of the knife. It is a mistake to allow young plants 
to grow tall. If they do not show signs of forming pitchers 
they should be cut back to within three or four leaves of the 
root, and even when they do form pitchers after a sufficient 
number of leaves show, the growing point should be nipped 
out. This will cause the pitchers which are developing to 
become much larger than if the shoot is allowed to grow. 

The material in which to grow these plants should consist of 
rough fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum-moss in equal 
parts, and a third part made up of rough.sand, charcoal and 
broken pots, all théroughly mixed together. The plants thrive 
best in wooden baskets suspended from the roof of the green- 
house. They should be protected from strong sunshine and 
from currents of air. They delight in a hot moist atmosphere 
and need an abundance of water when in active growth, most 
of it to be supplied by frequent syringings. When the material 
in which they grow becomes decomposed it should be care- 
fully washed from the roots and renewed, an operation to be 
performed only when the plants are not in active growth. 

Propagation is effected most readily from cuttings of the 
ripe growths. If the ends of the cuttings be pushed through 
the holes of inverted three-inch pots and plunged in sphagnum- 
moss in a close frame they will send out strong roots in a few 
weeks. The plants should then be potted off singly in small 
pots, care being taken to bruise the roots as little ot ee 
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Flower Garden Work. 


CPaiee has opened very late this season, and now, on the 
tenth of April, frost is still in the ground in many places. 
Outdoor work has been considerably retarded, but if steady 
warm weather sets in soon this will make a more prosperous 
year than early warmth followed by hard frosts. 
“ [It was feared that the losses from severe cold would be 
great owing to the low temperature early in the winter before 
much snow had fallen. This fear has proved well founded 
with the hardy Roses, at least, and many gaps will need filling 
up. This work should not be delayed longer than need be 
after the soil can be stirred, and dormant stock is the best to 
procure, We used to think that Roses on their own roots were 
best, but subsequent experience of the New England climate 
has disproved this, and there is no doubt that wherea gardener 
is sufficiently intelligent to distinguish between the brier-shoots 
that will sometimes sprout from the stock, that the grafted or 
budded Rose is the-most vigorous and the hardiest, and will 
produce better returns in the garden than Roses that are on 
their own roots. Another mistake often made is the planting 
of too many kinds in the hope of getting up a large collection 
of hardy varieties. Our experience has been that of the known 
kinds of reputed hardy Roses not more than one in ten is to 
be relied on year after year in this climate, and it is safer to 
use fewer kinds and plant more of them. Pruning is again 
reduced to a very simple operation this season. It consists 
in cutting out the dead portions and leaving the live ones, and 
this in most cases is too hard pruning to get the best returns. 

The Narcissus border looks well and promises a good show 
of bloom soon. We feared that lack of protection had hurt 
these bulbs, but there is every prospect of as good a show as in 
former seasons of the kinds regarded as suitable for this cli- 
mate, Itis well to go over the beds and stir the soil upa little as 
soon as it is dried up sufficiently to close up the surface left 
open by frost. This will help to retain the moisture that is in 
the soil for future dry periods. If it is intended to use the 
blossoms for indoor decoration it is wise to put a slight mulch 
over the beds to prevent April showers from splashing the 
flowers with soil. This often happens, and a slight mulch 
saves the blooms from disfigurement. 

Mixed herbaceous borders should be looked over now to see 
that none of the smaller growing plants have suffered from 
frost. It happens frequently that these are raised out of the 
ground by the action of frosts, and they will need to be re- 
placed carefully and made firm. Mertensia Virginica has 
seeded freely here in the borders, and the young plants are 
often lifted out of the soil in this way. It is one of the prettiest 
of spring flowers of which too manv cannot be had, but they 
need this attention at this season. Primula Sieboldii that are 
planted outside are covered in the fall as are the Polyanthus, 
and they then winter over well, but all coverings must now be 
removed to anticipate growth which will soon follow. 

Beds of Lily-of-the-valley not covered with manure in the 
fall will be helped now by a covering of some good material, 
not too lumpy, so that the young shoots can come through 
freely. This will enable them to build up a strong growth for 
the next year’s flowering. We always cover these plants in the 
fall, and the covering acts as a mulch as well as a fertilizer. It 
is not removed in spring, but left to enrich the plants perma- 
nently. It is surprising how the plants show their appreciation 
of this little attention. This is a good time to make. a bed of 
the Lily-of-the-valley. The best Berlin pips or crowns should 
be procured and planted about eight inches apart each way 
in good soil in a position shady during the heat of the day, and 
they will be sure to give entire satisfaction in after years: 

Any other planting in the mixed borders should be deferred 
until the plants already in place have made a little start, or 
some plants will be disturbed that should not be. After such 
herbaceous plants have made a little growth the root-action 
will go on with little check and will make a strong growth the 
coming year, provided the soil is well prepared beforehand. 
Plants that have been raised from seed with a view to trans- 
planting in the garden must be well hardened off before setting 
out, as, though they may be perfectly hardy under normal con- 
ditions, they have been rendered as susceptible to cold as if 
they were of tropical origin and are as easily injured at this 
season, A few weeks in the cold frames, with plenty of air on 
warm days and nights, will make them sufficiently hardy to 
plant out in their permanent itions at the end of this month, 
or a little later in some localities. It is a part of each year’s 
work at this time to look carefully through the borders to take 
out all self-sown seedlings that are not neéded. These will 


, come up in quantity all over the beds, and are usually weedy, 


poor variations from the type plants, so much so at times as to 
give rise to the suspicion that good forms of some garden 
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plants revert to the original types. But more often it is be- 
cause the better and weaker plant has been made yet weaker 
by seeding freely, and its place is soon taken by a host of its 
progeny that in many cases are worthless. Phlox, Aquilegias 
and Larkspurs are plants of this description, and seedlings 
should be rigidly excluded from the borders other than those 
in semi-wild places. Here they may be allowed to care for 
themselves, and it does not take long for them to revert to the 
original types if left to their own devices. The strongest sur- 
vives, and in most instances it is the weediest. 
South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Or pet. 

[This article was written before the untimely warm wave 
of mid-April, and should have appeared last week. Its 
sugges'‘ions, however, are still seasonable.—Ep. } 


Chrysanthemums, 


Ou stock plants of Chrysanthemums in cold frames will 
now furnish us with abundance of thrifty euttings, and 
these will make much more satisfactory plants than stock 
secured from dealers. No grower ever thinks of getting a 
specimen bloom from a dealer’s plant—that is, by growing it 
on. What he hopes for is to get his plants early enough to 
start them into new growth and take fresh cuttings. This he 
can do if he receives them in March. April is too late. Some 
of the stock sent out this season has been poor and late. 
There is no reason why dealers should not send out good 
strong stock. They know the importance of it as well as the 
grower does. 

During the first week of May we shall put in our first lot of 
cuttings for specimen blooms. A month later will do if only 
medium-sized blooms are required. The cuttings will root 
easily without bottom-heat. A close propagating-frame is 
best, and the cuttings should be inserted with as little delay as 
possible. It will be necessary to shear off a few leaves and 
the tips of the upper ones. If allowed to lie on the wet sand 
they will be liable to decay, and damping may set in through- 
out the bed. Abundant watering will be required for the first 
week or so, and, in fact, we keep our cuttings drenched. The 
frame will be better for being kept closed and well shaded 
during the daytime and opened at night. Roots should begin 
to form in a week or so, and gradually the young plants should 
be more and more exposed to better light and air. They will 
be ready to pot off in three weeks. No check must be allowed 
from this time forward, for, whether intended for pots or 
benches, they must be kept in active growth. 

There is no doubt the growing of large blooms has been 
overdone and that we shall see more medium-sized flowers. 
The plants would then be more diversified, and naturally make 
a more effective display. As cut flowers large blooms are im- 
posing and very effective for the decoration of churches and 
other large buildings. They are less suitable than smaller 
flowers for artistic work in the parlor and for table decoration. 

Our specimen plants will soon be ready for the final shift 
into ten and twelve inch pots, in which they will bloom. It is 
important that the drainage be free, anda little broken charcoal 
helps to keep the soil sweet. The soil recommended for pre- 
vious transfers will do for this, although it may be heavier. 
We pot moderately firm, but never pound the soil. Watering 
must be done carefully until the plants are well started into 
growth, but on no account should they become waterlogged. 
Stopping must be done almost daily, and it is important that 


the plants be kept regular in outline. 
Wellesley, Mass. P 6 T. D.H. 


Early Spring Flowers. 


“Tue unexpected is due at any time in the garden, and in the 
short interval since my last note a few days of untempered 
sunlight have brought the Lily-pads to the surface of the water, 
burned up the early flowers and developed a succession of late 
spring flowers in abundance. It is, perhaps, not too late to 
offer a few hints as to the very early plants, which are practi- 
cally all bulbous ones. The best early color-effects in the gar- 
den here are to be had from the blue flowers, as this color 
harmonizes better with the prevailing bare earth. For this 
color we depend on Scillas, Irises, Muscari, Crocus Imperati 
(reddish purple) and Chionodoxas. We have earlier flowers 
than these in the Snowdrops, but, however welcome and fasci- 
nating these may be, they are not very effective with us as 
garden plants, for at their flowering time the grass, which 
would prove an effective foil to their beauty, seldom shows a 
trace of green. There are also white forms of all the blue 
flowers mentioned, the white Scilla Sibirica and white Chiono- 
doxas being especially beautiful, but they are, unfortunately, 
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not to be had in quantity and do not increase truly from seed. 
My friends who work constantly in growing seedlings of 
choice or abnormal varieties of such plants always have plain- 
tive tales of reversion to the type, or failures to secure im- 
proved forms. The Chionodoxas seemed to me to be won- 
derfully varied this year, but while, perhaps, a dozen quite 
distinct forms ouuld be picked out, it does not seem worth 
while to name them, except C. Luciliz, C. Sardensis or C. 
grandiflorum. Of these, C. Sardensis varies the least, having 
only two forms, a dark purple with either a white or dark eye. 
C. grandiflorum would cover all the broader-petaled large- 
flowering kinds, mostly slaty blue, with red and white varieties. 
C. Luciliz would well name all the others with purples and 
white, blue and white, pure white, and pink. C. Tmolu has 
a claim to name, appearing very distinct in masses, but it 
would soon disappear among C. Luciliz. In fact, no collection 
of Chionodoxas could be kept distinct very long, for they come 
plentifully from seed, and this is mostly cross-fertilized by the 
insects of the season. These flowers are visited here mostly 
by a winter-flying insect, which is either the Chrysanthemum- 
fly or a similar insect. And as it is simply out to eat, and not 
to store nectar, it visits all flowers indiscriminately, or in rota- 
tion, and carries pollen not only to the various Chionodoxas, 
but the Scillas (of the same family) as well. The cross, Chio- 
noscillas, is often noted by gardeners. 

The Narcissi are now in full glory. They are all so satisfac- 
tory that it seems invidious to mention names, only more of 
them should be planted in grass. The best varieties to select 
for this purpose are the cheapest obtainable, being naturally 
the most vigorous. But even the Daffodils look pale in con- 
trast with the rich yellow of Iris orchioides, one of the most 
satisfactory plants of the season, free-flowering, beautiful, dis- 
tinct, perfectly hardy and rapidly increasing from year to year. 
It is, perhaps, the best of the bulbous Irises. The first of the 
always welcome Tulips have opened, and there is a promise 
of great bloom, though, as usual, there are too many imma- 
ture or one-leaved plants, which will not flower 

Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. Gerard, - 


Tulipa sylvestris.—This Tulip grows sparingly in deciduous 
woods in most countries in Europe. It is one of the most 
attractive of wild flowers, and it is as eagerly sought after by 
botanists as the rarest of Orchids. Its chaste yet bright color, 
graceful habit, in which it is superior to most cultivated 
Tulips, and its delightful fragrance make it one of the most 
desirable plants for naturalizing in wild parts of a park or gar- 
den. The flower, which is comparatively long, is more closed 
than those of the garden varieties, bright yellow within, slightly 
tinged with green on the outside. The leaves are linear, 
rather long and narrow. The species grows preferably in 
moist, open glades in level woodlands where the soil is deep 
and rich, without being wet, but also in more shady positions 
among trees and shrubs, where it flowers more sparingly than 
in the warm, bright sunshine. It forms little, scattered groups 
of great beauty, but is now becoming rare. The bulbs are 


much smaller than those of most other Tulips. 
Newark, N. J. PS: N. F. Rose. 


Correspondence. 


Madison Square Again. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Your correspondent, S. A., in No. 425 of GARDEN AND 
Forest, criticises the plan of Madison Square by Messrs. Bell 
& Langton because the centre of the park is formalized. I 
think the criticism just. He points out the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of paths as they exist, and says that the place is too 
small to contain formal as well as naturalistic effects. A seven- 
acre piece of ground is certainly too small for effects of wide 
green lawns if the centre is taken up with a rectilinear scheme 
covering more than an acre anda half. But seven acres are 
enough for naturalistic effects of respectable extent. Your 
correspondents (rightly, as I think) agree that formal features 
are desirable in a park of this kind. I do not believe, however, 
in the value of ‘“‘symmetry” in lines of travel on a place of 
this size. This symmetry is not very obvious even on paper 
until emphasized by black lines, and it might be apparent to 
an observer hovering over it in a balloon. But how shall one 
who strolls into the square know that the path in which he 
walks is balanced by a similar on the other side? Artists 
in landscape too often forget that their paper plans are decep- 
tive. Cannot effects of wide green lawns, abundance of shade 
and so forth be combined in seven acres with the popular 
formal effects? I think they can by relegating the formal de- 
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sign to a part of the ground where it will not interfere with the 
appearance of size. I enclose a design as a suggestion. 

The points of merit in this plan I think are these: 

Lines of travel sufficiently direct are provided in all direc- 
tions, Little attention is paid to the symmetrical look of the 
paths on paper, but much to the definite and harmonious 
effect of their lines when laid out, a point of distinct zsthetic 


‘value. The formal design is put at the narrow end of the 


park, where it cannot interfere with the apparent extent of the 
ground. A circle is chosen (150 feet diameter) as the simplest 
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Fig. 29.—Proposed Plan of Madison Square. 


and most obvious geometrical figure. It contains a row of 
trees along the circumference (surely an admirable place for 
seats in the shade), a Lily-pond and flower-beds. It is suffi- 
ciently separated from the naturalistic part of the park by trees 
and shrubbery. 

Most of the existing trees are retained, and a good deal of 
shrubbery is added, to made the park interesting in detail as 
well as in general effect. 

BB are the statues, C the kiosk, A the Farragut monument. 

At the junctions of paths is plenty of room for seats. 

Planting is intended to conceal the asphalt as much as pos- 


ible. 
Tein Pa. H, A. Caparn. 


Early Wild Flowers in Southern California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Spring-time comes here after the first heavy rains, 
which may be early or late. The rainfall during the past win- 
ter has been so limited that we have had the unusual experi- 
ence at times of something like drought in the rainy season, 
and this has interfered greatly with the regular growth of 
native plants. In February, Dodecatheon Meadia, which the 
children call Shooting Star, was in bloom, and with it came the 
oddly colored rich brown flowers of Pzonia Browni. The 
scarlet-flowered Gooseberry was also in bloom, and a shrubby 
Lupin with long spikes of purple-blue flowers, sometimes six 
feet high, with ahead as many feet through, wasalso in flower. 
In March the Eschscholtzia, or California Poppy, was in full 
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glory, covering acres near the base of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, above Pasadena. In the rear of my house, in the suburbs 
of Los Angeles, a mountain peak rises to the height of fourteen 
hundred feet, and from its summit on a clear day I have seen 
with the naked eye the rich golden color of these Poppy fields 
twelve miles away. Another but much less common member 
of this family is Dendromecon rigidum, with pure golden-yel- 
low flowers, containing not a trace of orange, but otherwise 
resembling those of the Eschscholtzia. I have lately seen speci- 
mens of it six or seven feet high and five feet in diameter and 
well furnished with bloom. It certainly is a plant worthfintro- 
ducing to our gardens, although it is transplanted with diffi- 
culty and is hard to raise from seed. It is in full flower dur- 
ing March and April, but continues to bear a few flowers for 
several months. This isthe only member of the Poppy family 
known to me which is atrue shrub, but Dr. Franceschi reports 
that on an island near Santa Barbara there is a less rigid 
species called D. flaccidum. The first of the Calochorti to 
appear here is C. Catalinz, with large white flowers delicately 
shaded with purple and dark spots at the base of the petals. 
Los Angeles, Calif. E. D. Sturtevant. 


Early April in Southern California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A note of what one sees and hears during a stroll 
through a California garden in a morning in early April may 
interest eastern readers, whom we think of with some com- 
passion as we read in telegraphic dispatches of snow-storms 
and freezing weather. Giant Callas lift their creamy chalices 
under the bay-window above the dark green of such leaves as 
I have never seen elsewhere, and against the side of the house 
tall Fuchsias are trained and thousands of their pendulous 
flowers are swinging in the breeze, while up the pillars and 
along the frieze of the portico great starry blooms of hybrid 
Clematis show white and shades of blue. On either side of 
the steps are huge bushes of Heliotrope, and a tangle of Cobza 
scandens has climbed up an angle of the building and is cov- 
ered with flowers of exquisite form and changing color. 

Out in the garden are bushes of Marguerite, seven or eight 
feet in diameter and nearly as high, white with daisy-like 
flowers, but they are still more impressive when seen in the 
light of a full moon, when they have a fairy-like grace and an 
indescribable silvery glitter. The Lilacs have done blooming. 
The Laurestinus is almost done, but the Snowballs and Phila- 
delphuses are in perfection. The show Pelargoniums are just 
opening, although the Zonal Geraniums are always in bloom. 
A few late Tulips linger in the bulb-beds with a few Narcissi, 
Ranunculi, Anemones, Ixias and Spiraxes. German Irises, 
with their wealth of color and Orchid-like texture, are making 
a noble display, and the Japanese Iris, a midsummer flower 
with you, will soon appear. Carnations are to be gathered 
every day, and the Chinese Honeysuckle which riots over a 
stone wall is also constantly in flower. Sweet Peas are open- 
ing on long wire trellises ; Verbenas are gorgeous masses of 
color; Tropzolums are ablaze with spicy blossoms half- 
hidden in —_o foliage, and the velvety faces of the Pan- 
sies now wear their best expression in this cool damp weather. 

But the glory of the garden now is the Roses, for, although 
we have Roses every day, this is the time of their perfection. 
Tea Roses are especially handsome now, not only on account 
of their flowers, but on account of the young foliage in shades 
of olive, bronze and red, while the sprays of the Lady Banksias, 
sometimes twenty feet long, are covered for their entire length 
with tiny fragrant blossoms of white and yellow. Of course, 
it is impossible to describe a Rose or a Rose garden, but one 
who visits the southern coast of California at this season always 
feels that the cool beauty of the white La France, the blaze of 
the General Jacqueminot and the deep gold of the Maréchal 
Niel are never seen in such perfection elsewhere. 

Los Gatos, Calif. Imogene E. Fohnson. 


Recent Publications. 


Traité des Plantations d Alignement ef d’Ornemeni dans les 
Villes et sur les Routes Départemeniales. Par A. Chargueraud, 
Professeur d’Arboriculture de la Ville de Paris. Baris : J. 
Rothschild. 1896. 

The unfavorable comparisons which an American visit- 
ing Europe must make between the trees in his own cities 
and those which he finds in the streets of Paris and other 
Continental cities will be explained when he remembers 
how carelessly and inefficiently tree-planting in American 
cities is performed, when it is done at all, and then learns 
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by reading this manual how carefully and systematically 
the work is done in France. Tree-planting in Paris is done 
by studiously considered and intelligent rule. The amount 
of soil and its quality for each tree is established, the par- 
ticular variety of tree is selected with reference to the width 
of the streets and the height of buildings, and every pre- 
caution is taken to insure success by the selection of 
healthy, carefully pruned individuals, which are planted in 
the most thorough way, by protecting them from injury and 
by providing them, by an elaborate system of underground 
pipes, with a sufficient and regular supply of moisture. As 
a rule, in this country, any tree, however crooked, ungainly 
or defective, is good enough to plant in our streets and 
public parks, and the operation of securing shade for our 
city streets usually stops after the tree has been thrust into 
a hole, as often dug in masons’ débris as in good soil, until 
the time comes, a few years later, when the professional 
tree-butcher or the lineman of some wire company comes 
along and disfigures it for life. In Paris, however, good 
trees are considered of sufficient importance to authorize 
the expenditure of time and money to secure them. From 
the official figures of the Department of Public Works of 
the city of Paris it appears that the cost of planting a street- 
tree sometimes amounts to 215 francs and 25 centimes, or, 
roughly, from $40.00 to $50.00, This includes the cost of 
the tree, which is put at only $1.00, the digging of a suita- 
ble hole and filling it with good soil, the drain-pipes, tree- 
protectors and an open iron grille which allows air and 
water from the sidewalk to reach the roots. Where the 
soil, however, does not require renewal and the grille and 
drainage-pipes are omitted, the cost of the planted tree is 
usually not more than $2.50. 

Professor Chargueraud recommends that city trees should 
be planted in a continuous strip of soil not less than twelve 
feet wide and three feet deep, although he acknowledges 
that in Paris, in order to save expense, planting spaces are 
sometimes reduced to a width of nine feet. Where isolated 
trees are planted he recommends pits at least twelve feet 
square and four or five feet deep. 

In Paris, in spite of all the care which is bestowed upon 
street-trees, the average period they remain in good condi- 
tion does not exceed forty to forty-five years, so that of the 
hundred thousand trees which form the street plantations 
of the city two thousand are renewed annually, although 
Professor Chargueraud believes that if the best possible 
care is given them they can be made to continue in a 
healthy condition for a much longer period. 

Minute directions are given in this manual for all the 
operations connected with the selection and care of city 
trees. It contains an account of the insects which are 
specially destructive to them and a descriptive list of the 
trees which have proved most useful in the streets of Paris, 
a second part of the work being devoted to discussing the 
problems relative to plantations along rural highways. 
The book is illustrated with three hundred and thirty-three 
engravings, which explain the text in an admirable manner. 
A large part of this volume ought to be translated and pub- 
lished in this country, with its illustrations, for the benefit 
of park commissioners, park superintendents, the mayors 
of cities, and other city and town officers whose duty it is 
to provide American streets with trees. They will find in 
it, we feel sure, much that is new to them; it will show 
them, too, that a good tree cannot be obtained without an 
expenditure of considerable money and without intelligence 
and technical training. As a people we spend millions on 
park roads, boulevards and parkways, doing this work as 
well as it is done anywhere, and then scrimp of the cost 
and care of the trees which are their chief ornament and 
alone make them desirable and valuable additions to 
urban equipment. jtanticaepiiiaipic 


Notes. 

The third rt of Dr. Bretschneider’s learned Botanicon 
Sinicum, published by Kelly & Walsh, of Shanghai, has ap- 
peared. It is devoted to botanical investigations into the 
materia medica of the ancient Chinese. 
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During the last fiscal year about $130,000 worth of plants, © 


trees and shrubs were exported from this country, while the 
plants, trees and vines imported as nursery stock amounted in 
value to $632,500. 


The mild winter and early spring in California have hurried 
the fruit-trees into blossom so that orchards and vineyards 
were considerably in advance of what they usually are at this 
season, when for three successive nights the mercury fell 
below the freezing point, an almost unparalleled temperature 
at this season. Of course, in certain sections this will injure the 
grape crop, the early cherries, peaches, prunes, apricots and 
other fruits, but it is hardly safe to trust the dispatches which 
state that half of the grape crop is ruined. It is interesting to 
know that fires and smudges which were kindled in many 
places proved an effectual protection against the frost. Here 
is a problem for experimenters. It would seem that the re- 
sources of modern science ought to be able to warn and pro- 
tect the tillers of the soil against forces which, if unchecked, 
bring such overwhelming disaster. 


On last Monday the choicest Hoffman strawberries, large 
and richly colored, cost forty cents a quart, and good fruit 
could be had for twenty-five cents, andeven less. Handsome 
Acme pears of immense size are still offered in the high-class 
fruit stores and cost twenty-five cents each. The last speci- 
mens of Winter Nelis cost seventy-five cents to $1.50 a dozen, 
and Easter Beurres command $1.50 to $2.00. P. Barry will 
follow these sorts and continue until summer pears are on the 
market. Besides the usual sales, these pears are in especial 
demand for baskets sent to voyagers leaving on ocean steam- 
Almeria grapes cost seventy-five cents a pound, and 
well-ripened but small berried Black Hamburgs, from com- 
mercial ogee in Newport, Rhode Island, bring $4.00 a 
pound. The latter have been offered in limited quantities for 
three weeks, but the season is later than usual on account of 
the dull weather of February and March. Navel oranges from 
California cost fifty cents to $1.00 a dozen, and Rodi oranges, 
the celebrated Mediterranean summer fruit, are already here. 
Sapodillas, from Cuba and from Mexico, are in considerable 
demand, one down-town dealer having promptly sold 500 of 
these fruits at forty cents a dozen. Souari nuts, from Vene- 
— are still occasionally seen, and cost thirty cents a 

ozen. 


Instruction as to methods of propagating and cultivating the 
American Persimmon, with suggestions for its improvement, 
forms the subject of a bulletin just issued by the Indiana 
Experiment Station. Although there are many excellent varie- 
ties of this fruit growing wild, it has been much neglected. 
One reason for this neglect is that the fruit of some trees, 
even when thoroughly ripe, never loses the peculiar astringent 
property which the green fruit always contains. Another is 
that when cultivation has been attempted from seedlings or 
suckers the plants usually died or produced inferior fruit, or were 
infertile, and even if by chance a good variety was secured, a 
long time always elapsed before the trees came into bearing. 
But new methods of propagation have been introduced, 
so that trees can be brought into bearing in from three to 
five years from the bud or graft, and henceforward we 
may expect a reasonably rapid improvement in this fruit, 
not only by cross-fertilization, but by selection. We have 
often called attention to the fact that there are Persimmons in 
Japan with fruit as large as that of the market varieties grown 
in Florida and southern California, and which thrive at 
home in a climate as trying as that of New England. It cer- 
tainly would seem worth while for our experiment stations to 
hybridize our native plants with some of the hardier strains of 
the Asiatic species. 


In his address at the Arbor Day forestry meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. B. E. Fernow called the attention of the citizens 
of that city to the interesting fact that for seventy years they 
had been in possession of a forest reservation 13,000 acres in 
extent, which might furnish a field for study and practice for 
Philadelphians who are interested in forestry problems. The 
tract mentioned lies in Centre County and was given to the 
city of Philadelphia by Dr. Elias Boudinot, President of the 
First Continental Congress, as a trust fund, the income of 
which he directed to be applied to supply fuel to poor per- 
sons in the city of Philadelphia at cost prices. The property 
originally contained some of the best timber in the state of 
Pennsylvania, but being difficult of access and far from mar- 
ket it received little attention from the city authorities until early 
in the sixties, whena portion of the timber was cut under leases, 
but a much greater portion was stolen, destroyed by fire or lost 
through conflicting titles. Mr. George E. Kirkpatrick, Superin- 
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tendent of the Minor City Trusts of Philadelphia, in reply to an 
inquiry, has kindly furnished us with some of these facts, and 
he adds that the work of reforestation was begun in 1888 and 


has been continued to as great an extent as the limited means 


at the disposal of the commission will permit. The Chestnut 
and Oak which sprang up to take the place of the Pine and 
Hemlock have been retarded, of course, by frequent fires, but 
the land has been leased to a gunning and fishing club and the 
rental received assists in paying the expenses of protection 
against fire and trespass. The property is admirably situated 
for a game preserve, having a frontal of thirteen miles on the 
Susquehanna, being mainly rough hill land, far from settle- 
ments, containing within its limits many trout streams and 
naturally stocked with deer, bear and pheasants. 


Asparagus is now coming from South Carolina, Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey in heavy long white stalks and the 
more slender green shoots, the best costing forty-five to fifty- 
five cents a bunch. New yellow crook-neck squashes, from 
Florida, cost ten cents each. Okra, from Cuba, small and 
fresh-looking, may be had for ten cents a dozen. French arti- 
chokes, from California and from New Orleans, are plentiful 
at fifteen cents each, the larger ones from France costing 
twenty-five cents. Showy white celery, from California, costs 
thirteen cents a stalk, that from Florida being a little lower 
in price, and now mainly sold for use in salads. The best 
table celery is that just beginning to come from Bermuda, and 
costs twenty cents a stalk. ‘Bermuda onions are in abundant 
supply, 30,000 crates having been landed from the last steamer, 


- together with 300 barrels of potatoes. The latter are becoming 


scarce, and command as much as $8.00 to $10.00 a barrel 
wholesale, seventy-five cents a half-peck being the retail price. 
Havana potatoes, at sixty cents a half-peck, are in favor, and 
many buyers prefer them for their mealy quality to those from 
Bermuda. New potatoes are alsocoming from Florida, the price 
for well-graded stock being $6.00 to $8.00 a barrel to wholesale 
dealers. Large plants of Romaine lettuce, from the south, 


_cost twenty cents each, and tender field or corn salad fifteen 


cents a quart. Mint, taragon, chervil, tansy, and waldmeister, 
the popular green used by Germans in making their May 
drink, are all seen in the retail markets. The dependence for 
cucumbers and tomatoes at present is on the northern hot- 
house product, the former costing twenty cents each, and the 
latter forty cents a pound. Firm white heads of Dutch cab- 
bage and new southern cabbage cost ten to fifteen cents each. 
Other vegetables now noted in most collections are celeriac, 
salsify, kohl rabi, new turnips, leeks, peas, string beans and 


peppers. 


A bulletin from the Oregon Experiment Station states that 
prunes are now the favorite orchard crop in Oregon, where 
the trees are sure to bear; no adverse climatic conditions need 
to be overcome, the finished product is not perishable, and the 
danger from insects and fungi are not so serious as with other 
fruits. The trees suffer from some pests, but these are noth- 
ing to compare with the codlin moth in the case of the Apple 
and Pear, and until the curculio and black-knot come from the 
east it can be said that the Prunes in Oregon are free from 
disease. The Italian Prane, also called the Fellenburg or Ger- 
man Prune, a dark purple fruit with a heavy bluish bloom, is 
the favorite in Oregon, and it is superior in quality and size 
and productivenesgs to any other Prune as grown there, It is 
larger when dried than the French prune, and its acid flavor 
is more agreeable to the taste of most people. The French 
or, as it is known in Oregon, the Petite Prune is a general 
favorite in the commercial world and among fruit growers 
where it thrives. As grown in Oregon it is medium-sized to 
small, violet-purple, with a bright bloom, sweet and rich, with 
a large proportion of solids and sugar, so that it shrinks less in 
drying than other varieties. The lack of acid, however, gives 
it an insipid flavor and renders it almost worthless when fresh. 
It does well only on light dry soil and in a warm dry climate, 
and these conditions are only found in Oregon in the Umpqua 
and Rogue River valleys. The Silver prune, a light yellow 
fruit and firm, juicy, sugary flesh when properly dried, is as 
good as any prune in size and flavor, but since the public 
demands that a white prune shall be sulphured the quality is 
somewhat injured by the process, and in some markets a 

rejudice is created against it. The Reine Claude will never 
a great commercial fruit, but as a fancy product it is unsur- 
assed, being in quality equal to the best raisins or figs 
se other varieties are sparingly cultivated. Steam in pipes 
seems to furnish the most efficient and economical heat for 
drying the fruit, especially in large establishments, and those 
who contemplate building evaporators are advised to prepare 
for steam-heat. 





